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Correction (after 1917 the National Conference
of Social Work) and served as president in
1918-19. She continued an active supporter of
the new chief of the Children's Bureau in the
effort to obtain a constitutional amendment giv-
ing Congress the right to prevent child labor,
and she worked also for continued support of
the bureau's program for child and maternal
health. From 1925 to 1931 she was an assessor
for the Child Welfare Committee of the League
of Nations. She had statesmanlike vision, abil-
ity to work out careful plans, and the patience
to carry through constructive programs.
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Hull-House Maps and Papers (1895) ; Edith Abbott
and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, The Delinquent Child
and the Home (1912) ; addresses in Proc. Nat. Con-
ference of Charities and Correction, 1894, 1905 ; Proc.
Nat. Conference of Social Work, 1919, 1923, 1926,
1928, 1930; Survey, Sept. 1921; Who's Who in Aniir-
ica, 1930-31; N. Y. Times, Apr. 16, 17, 1932.]

EDITH ABBOTT

LAUFER, BERTHOLD (Oct. n, i8;4-Sept.
13, 1934), Sinologist, was born in Cologne, Ger-
many, the son of Max and Eugenie (Schle-
singer) Laufer. His parents were wealthy and
gave him every advantage of education and cul-
ture. As a child he was much interested in
dramatics, and he and his brothers and sisters
wrote and presented plays. For a time he thought
of becoming a dramatist. Through all his later
years he preserved an intense admiration for
Shakespeare. His father wished him to be either
a lawyer or a physician, but he preferred
archeology. His formal education included ten
years (1884-93) *n ^le Friedrich-Wilhelms
Gymnasium at Cologne, two years (1893-95)
in the University of Berlin, and a year (1894-
95) in the Seminar for Oriental Languages, Ber-
lin. In 1897 he received the degree of Ph.D.
from the University of Leipzig.

Laufer chose Eastern Asia as his special field
of study. In preparation for it he acquired a
knowledge of an amazing number of the lan-
guages of India, Central Asia, and the Far East.
In 1898, at the suggestion of his fellow country-
man, Franz Boas, he settled in the United States.
Through Boas he obtained an appointment to
the American Museum of Natural History in
New York City, and from 1904 to 1907 he was
lecturer in anthropology at Columbia Univer-
sity. From 1908 until the time of his death, he
was a member of the staff of the Field Museum
of Natural History in Chicago, eventually be-
coming curator of anthropology. In connection
with his chosen profession, he made a number
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of trips to the eastern part of Asia. In 1898-90
he led the Jesup North Pacific Expedition to
Saghalin and the Amur; from 1901 to 1904, the
Jacob H. Schiff Expedition to China; from 1908
to 1910, the Blackstone Expedition to Tibet and
China; and in 1923, the Marshall Field Expedi-
tion to China.

Throughout his later years, Laufer was un-
questionably the outstanding Sinologist of the
United States, and it was as a Sinologist that
his chief contributions were made. In the Field
Museum his special care was the Chinese ex-
hibits. He assembled extensive collections of
Chinese books and manuscripts for the New-
berry and John Crear libraries in Chicago. He
assisted the United States Department of Agri-
culture in its notable studies of Far Eastern
plants and agricultural methods. He gave much
help in the formative stages of the committees
on the promotion of Chinese and Japanese studies
of the American Council of Learned Societies,
and at the outset was the chairman of the
Chinese committee. His advice was sought by
younger American Sinologists, and to them he
was lavish of his time and learning. His list
of publications is prodigious and ranges from
book reviews, articles, and pamphlets to exten-
sive monographs. Within the broad field of
Sinology, his chief interests were in anthro-
pology and in cultural exchanges between the
Chinese and other peoples, particularly of do-
mesticated plants, mechanical appliances, and
ideas. He was concerned not with recent or con-
temporary culture contacts, but with those pre-
ceding the nineteenth century. It was with these
subjects that he dealt in his most important
monograph, Si no-Ira nica, Chinese Contributions
to the History of Civilization in Ancient Iran
with Special Reference to the History of Cul-
tivated Plants and Products (1919). The Field
Museum's collection of jade was his particular
pride, and Jade (1912) was the title of his other
chief monograph. His Chinese Pottery of the
Han Dynasty (1909) was also a significant
work. In addition he wrote on such topics as
Far Eastern linguistics, art, popular religion,
folklore, and magic. He made much use of works
in Chinese, but, while he did not employ these
uncritically, sometimes he w'as misled by them.

Laufer was noted for persistent, hard work.
He had two desks in the museum, each piled
high with accumulated tasks, and his chair was
so placed between them that he could turn from
one to the other. He was a member of many
learned societies, in some of which he had official
duties. His chief diversions were music and mo-
toring, and he took much delight in recounting
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